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| «The various gradations of society we may 
folie ; . : 

The infirm state of health in which W. T. had | trace from the highest to the lowest; and a 
remained for some time, created considerable 


stichedn: scene: tie thee 2 sentie ten | small share of discernment is sufficient to per- 
tty amongst his -nds \ ‘ . e : 
“itt, BSh is BrIEnes) ane made tem ce- | ceive that, like the parts of a complicated piece 
sirovs that some more suitable employment than | 


coe es achinery, they are strictly dependent on 
that he had relinquished, and not requiring much pe a The ciataiian of he ats io anil 
bodily exertion, should be found for him. The| al . 

: ‘ : sis : ‘ 2 s: th ear 
school-room belonging to the Society of Friends beng eapshencend cheep ee a 
oak condi cusithaaneen te thale eae | be, in many instances, a sort of originality in 
Peoketh . aa roe a bei ~p es 1 * | the constitutions and habits of men, as if Nature 

, hear Warrington, being unoccupied, it 


; : ; |had designed them for the very situation in 
a > a ae a Pty a |which they are placed. The teacher of occult 
ing reply his humility ck Warts edna jackenens, the renee at he pein ae See 

a he -ntel en wey ‘ ‘ ] fect in thei 
his own abilities, for the event justified the be- cate at the bar, are not always persest in thelr 


le ae ae : art: they may occasionally wander from the 
oo that he was qualified for the point, yet they are seldom found endowed 
a > 


| with qualifications diametrically opposite to those 
“To G. C. | which their stations require. But perhaps I am 
“ Lowton, 5th mo. 16th, 1813. | attributing that facility, with which every man 
“The plan to which thou hast so earnestly | performs his part on the great stage of life, to 
requested my attention, must be considered as a| improper causes : perhaps I am ascribing that to 
proof of disinterested benevolence. The idea of | nature, which only belongs to art. There ma 
wy slender abilities and inexperienced address, | be particular propensities, and in the great hive 
being employed in the discharge of so important of society there are few who have not a predi- 
an office as the presiding over the education of | lection for some particular employment, in pre- 
youth, is in no small degree humiliating. But| ference to all others. But the truth is, that all 
I shall not express all that reluctance which I|men are born with capacities nearly equal, and 
feel, lest that which is spoken from sincerity | the difference is made by the spring of activity 
should be mistaken for affectation. I conceive | being damped with the humid mists of poverty ; 
there is a certain sphere of duty, in which every | relaxed by lassitude and indolence; or entire!y 
one may move, if not with satisfaction to him-| destroyed by an unbounded gratification of the 


self, at least with usefulness to his fellow- 
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sensual appetites. Few can hope ever to attain, self; he may soar to new heights, and into new 
to such a strength of intellect, as to procure to| regions of science; and by an exact and righte. 
themselves the voluntary admiration of the learn-| ous employment of time, he may enjoy a lively 
ed and great; to have their names transmitted to} anticipation of eternity. W. 2” 
posterity as the enlighteners and benefactors of 
mankind. Yet every man may, without vanity, | o¢ ihe school-room, there appeared no obstacle 
contribute his mite to instruct or reform ; and| +, his immediate adoption of the new mode of 
though he cannot exult in having done much, | jj¢, proposed, but the infirm state of his health 
he may possess the consciousness of having done : 


7 7 ; By the advice of a medical friend, who showed 
—. It 1 oo the a ae these ote | him numerous tokens of regard, and exerted for 
pipet repein: rere tssormet professional skill on many occasions, he 


of the measure which my friends have adopted! gotormined to try the effect of the warm salt. 


wot seecgor gre : — perceive | water bath, and for that purpose went to Liver. 
Sere affirm a oe “oy Se eee | pool in the 6th month, 1813. There he remained 
ee ss | nearly three weeks, at the house of some hos. 


ee en ms ee Keion © a | pitable friends, and used the bath nearly every 
ample, sentiments of virtue and religion, in the! day but without producing any mitigation of 


minds = my _ But I would humbly pre-| pi, complaint; and apprehension being enter. 
weer ideyetng, iemmasatiasiag ted-regadivagien permanent lameness might ensue, it 


a ee ee rn = ‘ was resolved to try the effect of a caustic applica- 
ental abilities so weak, but thoy may DC) tion: for this purpose he went to Warrington, 


strengthened by dintof application. There is, how. | (where suitable accommodations had been pro- 
ever, one consideration which you seem to have} 


overlooked; I mean, my indisposition; which, pennee oe Ses) eee ee he might have the 
as I do not perceive the least amendment, I be- | ane Sy Se Soe Se be 

Sai a: aaerelli toa tlk Recess: cided S aeaeelll received from the individual to whom allusion 
Saino with much more difficulty since my re- | a a. no . ae 
turn home than I ever did before; but I have| °°" © ween, cngneee prucipiny Se euey 
only farther to add, that I hope to make good | oo stan drwampcgeetioay ee ao ae 
use of what health and spirits remain, in ac- which he was about to enter, yet not neglecting 


a ; | his correspondents. 
quiring mcre perfectly those particular parts of eer 


Permission having been obtained for the use 


learning which are most likely to be wanted. “To R. O. 
“ee *‘ Liverpool, 21st of 6th mo., 1813. 
‘a te 
« Thoughts written 5th mo. 17th, 1818. I have made a second visit to the Athenzeum, 


and spent there about eight hours with much 
“Every one is not born to conquer nations, | delight. It would be superfluous to state, with 
to plant colonies, or to propagate new and im-| what sensations I viewed the accumulated wis- 
proved systems of philosophy; but every one is; dom of so many ages, or with what emotions I 
endowed with a certain portion of intellect, | saw myself surrounded by more than six thou- 
which it is his duty and interest to improve; it| sand volumes: it was a gratification which I 
is his duty, because he has received it from his never before experienced, nor could have rea- 
Creator, the supreme source of all good: and no sonably hoped for. I spent much time in looking 
stronger proof can he exhibit of his gratitude to | over Sir Wm. Jones’ works, which are uncom- 
the great Giver, than by improving the gift. | monly interesting. : 
It is his interest, because, by calling forth the| ‘Those only can appreciate genius as it de- 
latent sparks which lie hid in the soul, he may | serves, who possess the most of it themselves, 
procure to himself a perpetual source of intel-| nor will the most stupendous monuments of 
lectual pleastires, which are ten thousand times | philosophical research be viewed with admiration 
more to be valued than the gross delights of , and regard, except by those who, having arrived at 
sensual gratifications. In prosperity, he will a degree of proficiency in the same pursuits, 
learn humility; in adversity, fortitude; and in| have proved how laborious is the cultivation of 
every situation, content: this will be the happy | the human intellect, and how hardly earned is 
result of a right cultivation of the mind. the meed of literary fame. It is evident, upon 
“ But let no one imagine, that to do this re-| this ground, that the reputation of this great 
quires only that he should will it to be done; | man will daily increase, and will keep pace with 
let such remember, that it is alone by persever- | the enlighteving and civilization of mankind. 
ance and a never-ceasing energy, that he can| “I hope thou understandest the admiration 
hope to be freed from the shackles of prejudice | which I here express in its proper sense, and no 
and the errors of education. If, however, he | farther, viz.,as subordinate in its nature to that 
courageously uses the strength which he hath, | awe and veneration with which we ought to con- 
and earnestly supplicates the Almighty for more, | template those characters, who may be called 
he may every day obtain new victories over him-| the champions of truth, and who are eminent 
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only by their virtue, and the undeviating purity 
of their lives. But here I may observe, that 
the eminently virtuous appear amiable to our 
view, only in proportion as we are governed by 
the same divine principle which actuated them. 
The martyr at the stake presents to our view a 
scene of inexpressible sublimity, but we must 
become influenced by the same indifference for 
the world, and the same awful regard for eter- 
nity, which enables the sufferer to despise the 
sorrows that are for a moment, we must view 
things through the same medium, and possess, 
ina measure, the same dispositions, before we 
can see him in that exalted situation in which 
he stands. 

“There are few objects relating to literature, 
which may not be communicated with ease from 
one mind to another ; but ah! when we endeavor 
to describe that principle which ought to direct 
us through the few fleeting moments of time; 
when we would speak of that peace, which is 
the result of yielding an unreserved obedience 
to its requirings, or of the confusion and dark- 
ness which pervade the soul, when its admoni- 
tions are forgotten ; and that vessel which ought 
to have been dedicated to the most sacred of all 
uses, and become a recipient for divine love, is 
defiled with the love of the world: when these 
subjects are to be discussed, what empty and 
unmeaning sounds are words, and how imper- 
fectly can we convey heavenly things through 
an earthly medium. The unreasonable value 
which we are apt to place upon mere human ac- 
quirements, has often appeared to me of so much 
moment, that I have almost been ready to prefer 
ignorance, and to think that man the happiest, 
whose knowledge was the most circumscribed. 
We mostly pass from one extreme of error to 
another; may our views become daily more en- 
lightened concerning these, the most important 
of all subjects, and may we be taught by that 
pure wisdom which is from above. W.T.” 


eHe removed to Penketh in the Eighth month, 
and opened his school, being then in the twen- 
tieth year of his age. He had derived con- 
siderable benefit from the judicious means adopted 
to remove his lameness; and his general health 
was much improved by nutritious diet and care- 
ful attention. What his feelings were, on en- 
tering upon such a novel and arduous engage- 


ment, appears by some of the following extracts 
from his letters. 


“ Penketh, 8th mo. 13th, 18138. 
_“My mind has been much more composed 
since I left W., and seems to have participated 
in the tranquillity which reigns in this rural 
spot. The way at present seems more open, and 


I feel little doubt but my present allotment is the 
right one. W. Tt” 


“25th August, 1813. 
“ As far as prospects can be made the crite: 


rion to judge by, of future success, there is 
every reason to hope that, with the blessing of 
God, my small beginning will make an honorable 
termination. I am now launched upon the ocean 
of life, and have undertaken to pilot others 
through the rocks of error and youthful folly, 
at a season of all others the most critical ; when 
I have need to walk with circumspection under 
the care of an infallible guide, how much a 
giving way to the presentations of evil may at 
some future period obscure my way, I dare not 
venture to predict; but I hope, at this time, I 
am sensible from what source my strength must 
come, and that the success of my present under- 
taking depends upon rectitude of conduct and 
the most persevering exertions. W. 


(To be continued.) 


——_—_ +0 _____ 


Thanksgiving is good, but thanks-living is 


better. . 


tee 
VERACITY. 


The groundwork of all manly character is 
veracity. That virtue lies at the foundation of 
everything solid. How common it is to hear 
parents say: ‘I have faith in my child so long 
as he speaks the truth. He may have many 
faults, but I know he will not deceive me. 
build on that confidence.” They are right. It 
is a lawful and just ground to build upon. And 
that is a beautiful confidence. Whatever errors 
temptation may betray a child into, so long as 
brave, open truth remains, there is something to 
depend on, there is anchor-ground, there is sub- 
stance at the centre. Men of the world feel so 
about one another. They can be tolerant and 
forbearing so long as their erring brother is 
true. If we cannot believe what others say to 
us, we cannot act upon it, and, to an immense 
extent, that is saying that we cannot act at all. 
When you undertake to benefit a lying man, it 
is like putting your feet into the mire. 


From The London Friend. 
CIRCULAR MEETING, 


As introductory to the following letter, kind- 
ly furnished us by a Friend of Somersetshire, it 
may be well to give a few extracts from W. Tan- 
ner’s Three Lectures on the Early History of 
the Society of Friends in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire :— 

“In 1694, it was concluded to appoint a 
Yearly Meeting in Bristol, for the south-western 
counties; such meeting to be held a little be- 
fore the time of the Yearly Meeting in London, 
to which it was made subject. So 
Suggestions were at different times made, to the 
effect that this Yearly Meeting should be held 
alternately in the different counties composing 
it; and, in 1720, it was decided to hold an An- 
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nual Meeting for Worship, in addition to the , before, I took some pains in gathering authentic 
Yearly Meeting in Bristol, which, from its being information of the principal views and designs 
held at different places in turn, was called the they had in their visit, and conversed with 
Circular Meeting. These Circular Meetings | very sensible Quaker thereon. He told me in 
were often held in places where there were but ' brief as follows :—That these Circular Meetings 
few, if any, Friends; and were largely attended, | were held once a year in rotation in each of the 
both by Friends from a distance, and by per-| seven counties that composed them, and with 
sens not belonging to the Society. ‘ | the concurrence of their Yearly Meeting in 
The Bristol Yearly Meeting ceased to act as a| London—that their view in it was twofold; 
meeting for discipline in 1772, but was con} first, to promote the great cause of religion and 
tinued some time longer as a meeting for wor- | virtue by the propagating of such truths as relate 
ship.”— W. Tanner's Lectures, pp. 122-8, and | to the happiness of mankind; and, secondly, to 
141. give the public in general an opportunity of 

Extract from a letter, dated Bridyewater, | being acquainted with their religious principles; 
Sept. 20, 1776 :-— by which means the prejudice which many, for 

“This week our town has been filled with | want of proper information, had imbibed, might 
Quakers, who held their Circular Annual Meet- | be removed, and the misrepresentations that some 
ing for the western counties. It was very large, | had made of their faith and doctrine might have 
being attended by many respectable persons of|no improper effect—that by thus affording op- 
both sexes belonging to that Society, from most | portunity to any who were dissatisfied with them 
of*the counties in England. to hear and examine the principles they held, 

“The number of Quakers amounted to about | such might judge freely for themselves how far 
500; the most of them came on Saturday, and | they were consistent with the Christian religion 
left the town on Wednesday. All the inns and | as established by Christ himself and his apostles 
many private houses were full; but they had no| in the New Testament—that, on this account, 
occasion to complain of their guests, for they | they generally chose to hold their meetings in 
spent their money generously, though not pro- | places where few or no Quakers lived, as being 
fusely, and behaved with a decorum consistent | most likely to answer the prime ends of their 
with the nature of their visit, for which they are | constitution. 




























justly distinguished and esteemed. 

“They had previously erected a large booth 
to hold their meeting in. It was eighty feet 
square, very commodiously seated, and contained 
about 2,500 people. Most of the principal in- 
habitants, divers clergymen, and a great many of 
the neighboring gentry, attended, and appeared 
to be well satisfied. Nothwithstanding the 
weather proved very wet, the booth was always 
filled with people, who behaved with a sobriety 
and attention that did them honor. 

“Several principal speakers were there; among 
the rest, Mr. Storer, of Nottingham, Mr. Thom- 
son, of Compton, near Sherborne, Mr. Sharples, 
of Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, Mr. Gurney, of 
Norwich, Mr. Rutter, of Bristol, &e. Kc. 

‘‘The Quakers made a very respectable ap- 
pearance in general; and it was remarked that 
the number of pretty young ladies, and the 
neatness and elegance of their dress, exceeded 
anything of this kind we ever had seen. 

“The inns were all full, and many of the 
inhabitants very civilly offered their beds on the 
occasion ; and Mr. ,a member of parliament, 
who lives here, quitted his house and genteelly 
offered it to the Quakers during their stay, and 
left three servants to attend them. They accepted 
it, and as many as could be conveniently accom- 
modated went thither. I believe our townspeo- 
ple will have no objection to another visit of this 
kind, as there could not be much less than 
2,0007. left in the town on this occasion. 

“Not having been at a meeting of this sort 








‘‘T further asked him whether their ministers 


were not appointed and paid for attending, as 
divers of them lived near 200 miles from this 
place; for although I knew they were not paid 
for preaching, yet I thought it not reasonable 
they should undertake such journeys at their 
own expense. He assured me they were neither 
appointed to attend, nor paid anything for at- 


tending ; that the meeting was free for all those 
ministers who were approved by their own 
meetings; that they all attended freely at their 
own expense in all places where none of their 
friends lived to entertain them; that as the 
promotion of morality and virtue was the prime 
end of [their] labor, the hope that this end 
might be in some degree answered, and the con- 
sciousness of having endeavored, to the best of 
their ability, to promote it, was a sufficient 
recompense for their trouble on the occasion. 

“This account, which I had the strongest 
reason to credit, gave me a very favorable 
opinion of the disinterestedness of the Quakers’ 
principles, and of their sincerity in maintaining 
them. It also excited me to attend their meet- 
ing, and justice obliges me to own that I heard 
little to which I could object, but much to ap- 
prove and commend; their discourses having 4 
general tendency to discourage vice and im- 
morality, and to promote those virtues and that 
religion which are universally obligatory on a 
rational being, and best conduce to his happi- 
ness. 


“T will not attempt to account for that prin- 
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ciple which can incite a people thus to apply 
their time and money for the good of mankind 
from the most disinterested and benevolent mo- 
tives; but must confess I think it a subject 
worthy the most sagacious philosopher to investi- 
gate; and, perhaps, on an impartial scrutiny, it 
may appear, from its nature, tendency and effects, 
to be divine in its origin. 

“For erecting and use of this booth, they 
paid 56/. Saran Syms.” 


——_—_—— oe 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
IN 1804. 


(Continued from page 791.) 

8d. This day rainy, and spent chiefly at 
William Wells’. 

Be-ides the garrison stationed here, there is a 
large store of goods established by the United 
States, for the purpose of supplying the Indians. 
The store is kept by our landlord. Several 
Canadian traders also reside here, who exchange 
goods with the Indians ; some of them have re- 
sided here for more than thirty years. The In- 
dians are daily arriving with their peltry, some 
of them exchange them for goods, others re- 
quire money. The women bring sugar, which 


is generally neatly packed in a square box made 
of bark, containing about fifty pounds. 


It is 
made from the sugar tree. This art has long 
been known to the Indians. They make and 
use large quantities of sugar. We have seen 
very white and clear looking sugar of their manu- 
facture. 

4th. Rode about two miles up the St. Mary’s 
river and viewed the remains of old Indian 
houses, also the fields on which they cultivated 
corn, where the corn hills are still discernible. 
We also observed large numbers of Indian graves. 
These are now discernible only by the sunken 
cavities in the surface of the earth. In the 
course of our route we have seen many Indian 
graves of more recent date. They bury their 
dead about three feet below the surface of the 
earth ; and over the grave they either place a 
heap of stones ora pen of logs. If the de- 
ceased has been a person of distinction, they 
plant posts at the head and foot which they orna- 
ment very curiously. 

In a review of the many circumstantial evi- 
dences which have fallen under our observation 
of the former population of this western world, 


I am ready to adopt the expressions of a pious 
author : 


“Where is the dust that hath not been alive! 
The spade, the plough, disturb our ancestors ; 
From human mould we reap our daily bread.” 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 
Ath month 5th. Spent the day with Captain 
Wells. We walked with him up the St. Joseph’s 
river, and were shown the ground upon which 
the Indians under the command of the Little 
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Turtle defeated a part of the United States army 
under General Harmar, killing 300 out of 500 
men. We also followed for a considerable dis- 
tance the route which the soldiers took in their 
retreat, and saw many of their bones. Amongst 
these were skulls which had marks of the 
tomahawk and scalping knife. Many of them 
had fallen on the east bank of the river, and 
also within the river. The Indians being sta- 
tioned behind trees on the west side shot them 
in their attempt to get across. 

We were shown the tree behind which the 
Little Turtle took his station, as also a tree near 
it behind which his nephew fell. This was a 
second defeat, the United States troops having 
been routed the day before on Eel river. 

6th. Spent the day in the neighborhood of 
Fort Wayne, in the course of which we visited 
Captain Whipple. This afternoon several fn- 
dians from different tribes arrived, bringing 
with them skins and furs. These are mostly 
brought by the women upon their backs, the 
men thinking it sufficient to carry their guns 
and hunting equipments. 

We saw this evening a white woman, who 
when a small girl, had been taken captive, and 
has ever since lived amongst the Pottowatamy 
tribe of Indians. She tells us (through an in- 
terpreter) that she has no knowledge of the 
part of the country from which she was taken, 
nor of her family. That she remembers her name 
was Dolly, which is the only distinct recollec- 
tion she retains of herself previous to her cap- 
tivity. This woman is dressed in Indian habit, 
is painted after the Indian order, and has so 
effectually adopted Indian manners, that a nice 
observer would not discover from external ob- 
servation her origin, except from the color of 
her eyes, which are grey. 

7th. Visited William Wells, and rode with 
him up the St. Mary’s about five miles. On 
our way we passed several sugar camps, at which 
were Indian women and children who were em- 
ployed in making sugar. Their huts were large, 
and covered with the bark of the Buck Eye 
wood. Their troughs for catching the sugar 
water as it is called, are made of the bark of tlie 
red elm, they are made thin, and the ends tied 
together. We were shown the places where 
stood the houses of several distinguished char- 
acters amongst the Indians. Captain Wells also 
took us to the ground, where the Little Turtle 
reviewed his men, and gave them their orders 
before going against the army of General St. 
Clair. It is an extensive plain near the river. 
Wells was then one of the number, and says the 
Little Turtle had one thousand four hundred 
men ; St. Clair’s army consisted of a much larger 
number, and were about fifty miles distant at 
the time. The Little Turtle divided his men 
into bands or messes, to each mess twenty men. 
It was the business of four of this number alter- 
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nately to hunt for provisions. At 12 o'clock 
evch day it was the duty of the hunters to re- 
turn to the army with what they had killed. By 
this regulation, his warriors were well supplied 
with provisions, during the seven day’sin which 
they were advancing from this place to the field 
of battle. It is well known that at day break 
the Indians commenced an unexpected attack 
upon St. Clair’s forces, killed nine hundred of 
his men, and put his whole army to flight. 
Wells says, that only about thirty Indians were 
killed in the battle, and that about twenty died 
afterwards of their wounds. He also related 
the following anecdote: 

A considerable altercation arose amongst the 
Indians on the review ground, relative to a 
Commander-in-Chief. Some were in favor of 
Buckangehelas, a principal chief amongst the 
Delawares, whilst others were in favor of the 
Little Turtle. At length Buckangehelas himself 
decided the controversy by yielding to the Little 
Turtle, saying that he was the youngest and most 
active man, and that he preferred him to him- 
self. This reconciled the parties, and the Little 
Turtle took the command. 

We also rode to view a prairie which extends 
from the St. Mary’s river to the Little river, a 
branch of the Wabash. The distance from one 
to the other is not more than four miles, and 
the highest ground is not more than five feet 
above the water in either river. The Indians 
say that in high freshets they have passed from 
one water to the other in their canoes. A canal 
might easily be cut here, and at a small expense, 
by which the waters of the lakes and the waters 
of the Ohio, (and of course the Mississippi) 
would be connected. An abundance of furs and 
skins taken on the waters of the Ohio and the 
Wabash, are brought up by the latter river in 
boats by the Canadians and the Indians, and 
thence taken across a portage of eight miles to 
the Miami of tte Lakes,* whence they are 
again conveyed by water to Detroit ; goods suit- 
able for the Indian trade are also transported 
back again by the same route. 

After spending some time in viewing the re- 
mains of several old Indian towns, graves, hiero- 
glyphics, &c. &c. &c., we returned to William 
Wells’ house, where we dined, and in the even- 
ing returned to our lodgings. 

8th. Paid a visit to the carpenter and black- 
smith who accompanied us as before mentioned. 
They are both at work. The blacksmith is re- 
pairing Indian guns, and the carpenter is at 
work upon a council house which the govern- 
ment has ordered to be built for the Indians at 
their request. The house is to be built of hewn 
logs, fifty feet in length, and twenty-fivein width. 
We also amused ourselves in attending to the 
manner of packing furs and skins. Our friend 


* The Maumee river. 
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Jonathan has several Canadians now employed 
in that business. They are packed by a ma. 
chive constructed for the purpose, by which the 
work is performed expeditiously. The packs 
are made in squares of about two and a half feet, 
and contain from thirty-five to forty deer skins, 
or about two hundred raccoon skins. 

9th. On the evening of this day, we received 
a message from the Little Turtle, informing us 
that the Indians had arrived, and that they 
would be ready t. meet us at 10 o’clock the next 
morning 

4th mo. 10th. At 10 o’clock this morning we 
proceeded to William Wells’, who, as we before 
observed, is interpreter for the Indians. We 
were accompanied by our friend John Johnson, 
Captain Whipple, Lieutenants ‘Campbell and 
Simms, and several other reputable persons, and 
were met by the following chiefs : 

O-bas-se-a, (or the Fawn,) a village chief of 
great distinction in the Miami nation. 

Os-so-mit, a village chief of the Pottowattamy 
nation, and brother to the Five Medals. 

Me-she-ke-na-que, or the Little Turtle, a war 
chief of the Miami nation. 

They were attended by a considerable num- 
ber of their principal young men, and by several 
women. 

The Five Medals was not present. He had 

| informed us on taking leave, that circumstances 

required him to return to his town, and that the 

distance would be too great for him to return in 

time to meet us, his infirmities occasioning him 

to travel slowly, but that he would send his 

brother, who would report to him faithfully all 
the proceedings of the council. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—______ +-~er- 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


No one denies that it is wise to make a pro- 
vision for old age, but we are not all agreed as 
to the kind of provision it is best to lay in. Cer- 
tainly we shall want a little money, for a desti- 
tute old man is indeed a sorry sight —Yes, save 


money by all means. But an old man needs 
just that particular kind of strength which 
young men are most apt to waste. Many a fool- 
ish young man will throw away on a holiday a 
certain amount of energy, which he will never 
feel the want of until he is seventy ; and then 
how much he will want it! It is curious, but 
true, that a bottle of champagne at twenty may 
intensify the rheumatism at three score. It isa 
fact, that overtasking the eyes at fourteen may 
necessitate the aid of spectacles at forty instead 
of eighty. We advise our young readers to be 
saving of health for their old age, for the maxim 
holds good with regard to health as to money :— 
“Waste not, want not.” It is the greatest mis- 
take to suppose that any violation of the laws of 
health can escape its penalty. Nature forgives 
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no sin, no error. 
fifty years sometimes, but she catches him at 
Jast, and inflicts the punishment just when he 
feels it most. Save up for old age, but save 
more than money; save health, save honor, save 
knowledge, save the recollection of good deeds 
and innocent pleasures; save pure thoughts, 
save friends, save love. Save rich stores of that 
kind of wealth which time cannot diminish, nor 
death take away. 


— tet 
THE NEGROES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT AGENT. 


Edward L. Pierce, the Government Agent at 
Port Royal, has made his Report to the Secre- 
tary of War, on the condition of that portion of 
the negro population of South Carolina, which 
has been brought more or less under the protec- 
tion of the national forces. 

In the fifteen islands which came under E. 
Pierce’s inspection, there are two hundred plan- 
tations, maintaining in all a black population 
estimated at from eight thousand to ten thou- 
sand. The district, as far as the former white 
residents could make it, was entirely rebel ; and 
the question which the Government Agent has 
had before him is what to do with the property 
and the negroes attached to it; so that the first 
may be made profitable, and the last brought 
under such tutelage as may enable them to act 
for themselves in the new condition into which 
the rebellion has brought them. Their present 
intellectual and moral character E. Pierce seems 
to have very carefully inquired into. 

The only exportable crop of this region is the 
long staple Sea Island cotton, raised with more 
difficulty than the coarser kind, and brivging a 
higher price. ‘The agents of the Treasury De- 
partment expect to gather some 2,500,000 pounds 
of ginned cotton the present year, nearly all of 
which had been picked and stored before the 
arrival of our forces. Considerable quantities 
have not been picked at all, but the crop for this 
season was unusually good. Potatoes and corn 
are raised for consumption on the plantations 
only, corn being raised at the rate of only 
twenty-five bushels per acre. 

A fact derived from the census of 1860 may 
serve to illustrate the responsibility now devolv- 
ing on the Government. This county of Beau- 
fort had a population of slaves in the proportion of 
82 8-10ths of the whole, a proportion only exceed- 
ed by seven other counties in the United States, 
viz.: one in South Carolina, that of Georgetown ; 
three i in Mississippi, those ‘of Bolivar, Washing. 
ton and Issequena ; and three in Louisiana, thuse 
of Madison, 'Toesar and Concordia. 

Beside attendance on churches on Sundays, 
there are evening prayer-meetings on the planta- 
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picked up his knowledge clandestinely, either 
from other negroes or from white children. Of 
the adults, about one-half at least are members 
of churches, generally the Baptist, although 
other denominations have communicants among 
them. 

At the Hilton Head meeting, a good looking 
man, who had escaped from the southern part of 
Barnwell District, rose and said, with much feel- 
ing, that he and many others should do all they 
could by good conduct to prove what their mas- 
ters said against them to be false, and to make 
Mr. Lincoln think better things of them. After 
the meeting closed, he desired to know if Mr. 
Lincoln was coming down here to see them, and 
he wanted me to give Mr. Lincoln his compli- 
ments, with his name, assuring the President 
that he would do all he could for him. The 
message was a little amusing, but it testified to 
the earnestness of the simple-hearted man. He 
had known Dr. Brisbane, who had been com- 
pelled some years since to leave the South be- 
cause of his sympathy for slaves. The name of 
Lincoln was used in addressing them, as more 
likely to impress them than the abstract idea of 
Government. 

In relation to the veracity of these people, so 
far as my relations with them have extended, 
they have appeared, as a class, to intend to tell 
the truth. Their manner, as much as among 
white men, bore instinctive evidence of this in- 
tention. Their answers to inquiries relative to 
the management of the plantations have a gene- 
ral concurrence. They make no universal charges 
of cruelty against their masters. They will say 
in some cases that their own was a very kind 
one, but another one in the neighborhood was 
cruel. 

Again, there can be no more delicate and re- 
sponsible position, involving honesty and skill, 
than that of pilot. For this purpose these peo- 
ple are every day employed to aid our military 
and naval operations in navigating these sinuous 
channels. 

Upon the best examination of these people, 
and a comparison of the evidence of trustworthy 
persons, I believe that when properly organized, 
and with proper motives set before them, they 
will as freemen be as industrious as any race of 
men are likely to be in this climate. 

The desire to be free has been strongly ex- 
pressed, particularly among the more intelligent 
and adventurous. Every day almost adds a 
fresh tale of escapes, both solitary and in num- 
bers, conducted with a courage, a forecast, and 
a skill worthy of heroes. 

There is another consideration which must not 
be omitted. Many of these people have still but 
an confidence in us, anxiously looking to see 


tions as often as once or twice a week, occupied | what is to be our disposition of them. Itisa 


with praying, Singing and exhortations. 


In mistake to suppose that, separated from the 
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newspaper relative to them, or talked with alant, in their discipline of these people. The 


Northern man expressing the sentiment preva. | 
lent in his region, that they are universally and 
with entire confidence welcoming us as their de- 
liverers. 

The highest number of people on any planta- 
tion visited was on Coffin’s, where there are 260. 
Those on the plantation of Dr. Jenkins number 
130, on that of the Eustis estate 120, and the 
others from 30 to 38. The average number on 
each is 81. The field hands range generally 
from one-third to one-half of the number, the 
rest being house servants, old persons, and chil- 
dren. About five acres of cotton and corn are 
planted to a hand, and of potatoes about five acres 
in all were devoted on the smaller plantations, 
and from twenty to thirty on the larger. 

The allowance of clothing to the field -hands 
in this district has been two suits per year, one 
for summer, and another for winter. That of 
food has been mainly vegetable—a peck of corn 
a week to each hand, with meat only in June, 
when the work is hardest, and at Christmas. 
No meat was allowed in June on some planta- 
tions, while on a few, more liberal, it was dealt 
out occasionally—as once a fortnight, cr once a 
month. On a few, molasses was given at inter- 
vals. Children, varying with their ages, were 
allowed from two to six quarts of corn per week. 
The diet is more exclusively vegetable here than 
almost anywhere in the rebellious region, and in 
this respect should be changed. It should be 
added that there are a large quantity of oysters 
available for food in proper seasons. 

Besides the above rations, the laborers were 
allowed each to cultivate a small patch of ground, 
about a quarter of an acre, for themselves, when 
their work for their master was done. On this, 
corn and potatoes, chiefly the former, were 
planted. The corn was partly eaten by them- 
selves, thus supplying in part the deficiency in 
rations ; but it was to a great extent fed to a pig, 
or chickens, each hand being allowed to keep a 
pig and chickens or ducks, but not geese or tur- 
keys. With the proceeds of the pig and chickens, 
generally sold to the masters, and at pretty low 
rates, extra clothing, coffee, sugar, and that 
necessary of life with these people, as they think,: 
tobacco, were bought. 

On January 18, a formal order was issued by 
General Sherman, regulating the rate of wages, | 
varying from twelve to eight dollars per month | 
for mechanics, and from eight to four dollars for | 
other laborers. Under it each laborer is to have | 
in addition a ration of food. But from the, 
monthly pay are to be deducted rations for his! 
family if here, and clothing both for himself and | 
family. Commodious barracks have been erected 
for these people, and a guard protects their | 
quarters. : 

I have been greatly impressed by the kind- | 


lash, let us give thauks, is banished at last. No 
coarse words or profanity are used toward them, 
There has been less than a case of discipline a 
week, and the delinquent, if a male, is sometimes 
wade to stand on a barrel, or, if a woman, is put 
in a dark room, and such discipline has proved 
successful. 

There is scarcely any profanity among them, 
more than one-half of the adults being members 
of churches. Their meetings are held twice or 
three times on Sundays, also on the evenings of 
Thursday and Friday. They are conducted with 
fervent devotion by themselves alone, or in pre. 
sence of a white clergyman when the services of 
one are procurable. They close with what i; 
ealled “a glory shout,” one joining hands with 
another, together in couples singing a verse and 
beating time with the foot. A fastidious reli- 
gionist might object to this exercise, but being 
in accordance with usage, and innocent enough 
in itself, it is not open to exception. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 1, 1862. 


Diep, in Schaghticoke, N. Y., on the 19th of 9th 
mo. last, of typhus fever, Mercy A., daughter of Henry 
and Lydia J. Robinson, aged 31 years. 

From an intimate acquaintance with the dear de- 
parted, we believe it was her greatest concern to be 
found ready at the call of the Bridegroom, which 
desire was also manifested for others, especially ber 
brothers, in endeavoring to lead their youthful hearts 
to the Saviour, that they too “ might taste and see that 
the Lord is good.’ She was a great lover of the 
Holy Scriptures, often collecting her brothers to- 
gether to read to them from the sacred page, in 
quiet retiremeut and meditation. 

We feel in duty bound to say, she most faithfully, 
yet with conscientious timidity, fulfilled the mission 
of daughter, sister, teacher and friend, and that 
none ever possessed a more loving heart ; an appeal 
to her sympathy and affection always finding a ready 
response. 


, suddenly, at the residence of his son-in-law, 
Joseph D. Satterthwaite, in Burlington Co., on the 
25th of 9th mo., 1860, Josera F. Tayzor, of Pedrick- 
town, Salem Co., N. J., in the 77th year of his age, 
an elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

, of dropsy, at his residence, in Pedricktown, 
Salem Co., N. J., on the 22d of 11th month, 1861, 
Ricuarp Somers, in the 76th of his age, a valuable 
member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. “ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them. 


—-—29 


To have religion upon authority, and not 
upon conviction, is like a finger-watch, to be set 
forwards or backwards, as he pleases that has 
it in keeping. — Penn. 
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fled feathers, sunken head, and bright eye gleam- 
ing from the downy plums. The | cunning little 
|; 
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From the Germantown Telegraph, 


THE REPOSE OF NATURE. 


BY J. G. WOOD, M. A. F. L. 8. 


Only a few months ago the reader took with 
mea ‘*Summer’s Walk through a Country Lane.” 
The earth has since then accomplished nearly 
one-half of its aerial course; and reader, author 
and lane have traversed a space of some two hun- 
dred and seventy millions miles, passed through 
the seasons of genial Summer, fruitful Autumn, 
and have commenced the cold Winter time, the 
season of the earth’s repose. Our beautiful 
trees, with their heavy masses of varied green, 
have "changed gradually from bright emerald to 
dark olive, and passed through successive phases 
of redundant coloring that defy the artist’s brush 
to imitate, until they have finally settled down 
into ruddy brown and sombre grey. The leaves 
bave fluttered one by one to the earth, which lies 
below waiting to receive their withered forms 
into her bosom, to transmute these effete parti- 
cles into new forms of life and beauty, and to 
cause a future progeny of young and vigorous 
leafage to spring Pheenix-like from the funeral 
pyre of their ancestors, spontaneously raised 
under the shadow of their parental tree, fired by 
the hot beams of the summer sun, fanned by the | 
breezes of spring, 
autumn and the snows of winter. 

Our hedges are bare and scanty with the 
bright light shining through their denuded gap- 
lets that so recently were veiled with rich ver- 
dure and blossoming flowers ; our path is hard, 
sharp and treacherous, and our feet likely to slip 
from the frozen pebbles and deposit us in the 
ditch, lately so full of flowers, but now contain- 
ing a mixture of snow, water, dead thorn- 
branches at the bottom, and a few thistle-stems 


and nettle-leaves on the sides, that render such 
a locality a singularly unpleasant sojourn. Even | 


our dear little pond is covered with ice, except | 
where a few persevering ducks have swam 80 | 
continually round a tiny circle that the water 
still bubbles through the icy covering, and where 


the cattle have still man: aged to break aw: ay the | 


frozen surface in order to ‘drink, thereby kuead- 
ing the water into a kind of mud ly paste, and 
covering the neighboring ice with most unsight- 
ly brown splashes. Our little streamlet is dry, 
and the many creatures that disport themselves | 
in its rippling waves have disappeared. 

Gone ure the insect tribes, whose busy hum 
gave such life to the scene; not evea a beetle is 
to be seen taking a « short stroll from one tree 
root to another; hardly a bird has enough spirit 
to utter its lively chirrup, and the very robin 
himself, with his brown coat and red waistcoat, 
has gone off to the fai myar.us aud houses, trust- 
ing io his insinuating ways, his sly boldness, and | 
the irresistible compassion excited by his pitiful | 
aspect as he sits outside the windows, with ruf- 


and quenched by the rains of | 


fellow seems to feel that no one sitting in a warm 
room, at an abundantly spread table, can resist 
opening the window and giving a hearty ~ 
come to the “ ittle baird with boothom wed,” 
one of my cbild-friends is accustomed to call him. 
So the window is raised, and in comes the feath- 
ered mendicant, at first shy and fearful, keeping 
at a respectful distauce, aud picking up the 
crumbs that are thrown to him, with many a 
sidelong hop and great flirting of the wings. 

Compassionate reader, if your premises should 
be invaded by a poor, cold, half-starved robin, 
do not feed him with bread- crumbs, but give him 
some little bits of fat meat cut io long and thin 
strips like small worms. Of course he will eat 
the cruutbs, provided he can yet nothing better, 
but he requires the meat to supply his glowing 
frame with the capability of resisting the chill- 
ing frost. He will not forget your kindness, but 
day by day will make his appearance at your 
window, hop about your table, eat out of your 
hand, and-repay you with one of Lis own bright 
songs, which to my ears have the most charming 
mixture of mirth and melody. 

There is, however, one drawback in his char- 
acter. He is dreadfully jealous, and will not 
permit another bird to avail itself of the hospital- 
ity to which he has been indebted for his life, 
and has been known to kill in succession a whole 
| series of unfortunate redbreasts that happened to 
trespass on the ground which he considered as 
his peculiar property. 

Perhaps our lane is knee- deep i in snow, and 
path, ditch, bedye, tree and field, are alike 
clothed with oue uniform mantle of shining 
white, glittering here and there as the cold sun- 

| beams sparkle on the sharp snow-cry:tals that 
gleam like microscopic jewelry from every spray. 

Where are all the busy, merry creatures that 

flitted among the branches, traversed the soil, 
| or urged their course through the water? Some, 
such as certain migratory ‘birds, have flown to 
| warmer regions, wany have perished with the 
first frosts, having completed their earthly mis- 
sion, while myriad others are still living in some 
recess, quiescent to all external appearance, but 
full of life and activity within, either sunk in 
that marvellous state of existence which seems 
| really to be halt-way between sleep and death, or 
undergoing a total change of being, in readiness 
for the ensuing spring. 

We miss our little friend, the squirrel, from 
his accustomed haunts. Nu longer i is he to be 

'seen scudding about the grass in his own odd 
| fashion, squatting upright with his feathery tail 
‘curled parasol-wise over his head, picking up @ 
beech-nut with his fore- paws, nibbli bg ut it eriti- 
cally, aud then throwing it away and h: /pping 
after another. No. longer can we amuse our- 
selves by rushing at him suddenly, and seeing 
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him go leaping over the ground with his brush 
trailing behind, him and his body looking double 
its real length ; watch him jump at the trunk of a 
tree, slip round the stem, scud up the branches, 
and then sit coolly on the topmost bough, and 
look down at us with benignant disdain. 

Our little friend has gone to sleep for the 
winter, and if you know where to find his “ cage,” 
you may catch him asleep without much diffien]- 
ty. Be it remembered, that he has two homes, 
a summer and a wioter house ; the former being 
lodged in the fork of some lofty branch, often 
near the end of a slight bough, and very con- 
spicuous from below, and the latter warmly es- 
tablished close to the trunk of a goodly tree, 
sheltered from chilling winds by the large limbs 
against which it is placed, and defended from 
rain and storm by the well thatebed roof and 
warm lining. 

Snugly coiled in this recess, the squirrel passes 
the winter, spending very many consecutive 
hours in that strange sleep which is called hi- 
bernation ; awaking at intervals, when a gleam 
of warmer sunshine than usual rests upon his 
cage, running to his hidden treasury, taking a 
little refreshment, and then returning to his 
house to fall asleep again. He has an excel- 
lent memory, this little squirrel, and his facul- 
ties are not at all beclouded by the long hours 
of sleep; for as soou as he wakes he comes quiet- 
ly out of his warm cottage, scrambles down the 
tree, runs to one of the spots where he has laid 
up a store of food, scratches away until he has 
disclosed his treasure of nuts, takes as much as 
he needs, and returns tu his home. Even when 
the snow lies thickly on the ground he is at no 
loss, but guided by some intuitive power, pro- 
ceeds to the spot with unerring certainty, 
scrapes away the snow and secures his meal. 

The squirrel has a distant relation, a kind of 
third cousin once removed, well-known under 
the title of dormouse, and often seen in cages, 
but not very frequently in a wild state. ‘This 
little creature is also one of the hibernators, and 
has its warm nest in a thick bush, much as the 
squirrel has its domicile in a tree, where it sleeps 
its time away throughout the winter. Like the 
squirrel, too, it has its store of food, not gathered 
into the earth, but tucked away into sundry 
nooks and crannies in the neighborhood. The} 
amount of fuod which the dormouse takes during | 
the winter, and the frequency of its awakening, 
depend almost entirely on the severity or mild- 
ness of the season. 
drowsy creature wakes but seldom, and very 
little of its store is consumed, and indeed, even 
should the season be mild, the inroads on the! 
larder are but few. The provisions are not 
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gathered so much for the winter as for the first 
few weeks of spring, when the animal has at last 
shaken off its long wintry sleep, and returns to 
its own lively habits, nature not yet having sup- 


plied it with a sufficiency of food whereon to 
live. 

The hedgehog, too, is another of our hiberna- 
ting animals, coiling itself up in a warm nest 
in some hollow tree, or under the gnarled and pro- 
jecting roots, and occasionally seeking a domi- 
cile in a deserted rabbit-burrow or disused fox. 
hole. All these three creatures may be found 
sleeping in their homes, and are thus easily 
captured. 

As all these animals awake at intervals during 
the winter, and partake of nourishment, the 
are said to be partial hibervators, the best British 
examples of perfect hibernation being exhibited 
by those singular winged quadrupeds which we 
call bats. 

If in winter we explore the recesses of almost 
any hollow tree, any dark crevice in the rocks, 
or any old deserted building, there we shall find 
hanging by their bind legs or gathered closely 
into thick clusters, some bats, sunk in the deep- 
est lethargy, and giving but slight indications of 
life. All through the winter hang the bats, with 
scarcely a movement of head or limb, and, unlike 
the preceding animals, they never awake to seek 
nourishment, as there would be none for them. 

There seems to be no creature which spends 
so much of his time in sleep as the bat. Not 
only does it lie dormant throughout the winter, 
but it passes daily into that strange state of 
drowsiness which is more than sleep, though not 
quite so deep as in winter. 

It is a popular, but very erroneous notion, 
that this torpor is caused by cold. Now, if this 
were the case, the hibernating animals would 
place themselves in some cold and exposed spot, 
where they would be influenced by the increas- 
ing chill of the weather. But it is found, after 
a long course of experiments, including a most 
valuable series by Dr. Marshall Hall, that the 
effect of cold upen a hibernating animal is two- 


fold ; it first awakes the creature trom slumber, — 


and then kills it. 

During the time of its slumbers the extreme 
torpidity of the vital orgavs is most curious, 
while the external portions seem to acquire a 
proportionate irritability, a phenomenon which 
is partially seen even in ourselves during ordi- 
nary sleep. If, for example, a hedgehog while 
in the torpid state be touched, it partially uo- 
coils, gives a peculiar deep grunt, and again 
curls itself up. The bat, if touched while in 
this strange sleep, will wriggle about like an in- 


In a very sharp winter the! jured worm, while the very same touch would 


have no perceptible effect upon it when awake. 
Indeed, the hibernating creature seems to pass 
for a time into a lower state of being, as far as 
its mere animal characteristics are concerned ; 
und the bat, the highest of the British mam- 
mals, becomes scarcely higher in its organization 
than a toad ora frog. 

Instead of keeping up a high temperature, as 
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is the case while it is awake, it actually becomes|tar about the year 1847, C. B. Mansfield, of 
colder than many cold-blooded animals; the | Manchester, England, found among several of the 
temperature of the body exactly following that | oils obtained at different degrees of temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere, the heat of the | in distillation, benzole, as the second of six—all 
surface being about half a degree higher, and that | of different specific gravities. This discovery 
of the vital organs about three degrees ; so that | led to its becoming comparatively cheap, and 
when a thermometer hanging beside the animal | from that day to this, its application has been 
marked a temperature of thirty-six degrees, one| extending. It is now manufactured from the 
whose bulk was within the stomach only marked | naphtha obtained from coal tar, in large quanti- 
thirty nine. A similar phenomenon was ob-}ties, in London, Manchester, Glasgow and 
served by Dr. Jeuner, with a hedgehog, when | nearly all the large cities in Great Britain. A 
the internal temperature was a little over three | few years since its manufacture was introduced 
degrees above that of the air. from London into this section of our country, 

(To be continued.) and is now conducted in North Second street, in 
sewsscsialiiliibianisis the Eastern District of Brooklyn. Crude 
naphtha is distilled in an iron still, at a tempe- 
rature varying from 176° to 194° Fah.; ben- 
Robert Nichol, in his beautiful poem ‘Do not | zole passes over, and is condensed. It, however, 
Scorn,” has taught us a moral lesson in regard | contaius some impurities which are removed by 
to the wrong of despising the meanest of God’s | re-distillation and washing with dilute sulphurie 
creatures; and a far higher teacher of morals— | acid, water and weak alkali, in succession. A 
the Saviour—has rebuked the pride of man by | fluid called “ benzole” is obtained as one of the 
placing “the glory of Solomon,” in his kingly | products of pretroleum oil. 
robes, beneath that of the flower which blooms When atmospheric air, slightly warmed, is 
in the valley. As it is with moral lessons drawn | passed through benzole, it takes up a portion of 
from natural objects, so is it in regard to useful ! and becomes a vapor of great illuminating 
| 


BENZOLE—ITS NATURE, PROPERTIES AND USES. 


lessons derived from art and science. Perbaps| power. In 1836, a patent was taken out in 
there is not a more fetid and offensive substance | England by M. Beel for forcing common air into 
to be found than coal tar, and yet from it we|a reservoir containing benzole, and burning 
derive some of the most useful, pleasant and|the vapor thus obtained in the same man- 
beautiful substances adapted to the wants, the | ner as common coal gas. Since that period sev- 
pleasures and tastes of refined and common life. | eral apparatuses have been devised for using it. 
Who would have imagined that this fetid sub- | Were it not that it condenses in cold weather, 
stance could be made to yield a product which , and chokes up the pipes, it would be the most 
“the fair and the gay” would use as a perfume ! convevient known substance for making gas to 
for the toilet? but it is even so. And from that | illuminate large houses, schvols, colleges, X&c., in 
dirty, black substance, who could ever have im. | the rural districts. 
agined that dyes rivaling the Tyrian purple, the| Benzole dissolves resins and fatty substances, 
cochineal crimson, and orchillo lilac, could be ob- | and is used for removing tar, resin and grease 
tained? and yet it is even so. At the present|spots from light kid gloves and silks. It has 
day rich perfumes and brilliant colors are man- | been imported from Europe, and soid in small 
ufactured very extensively, as profitable branches | bottles at extravagant prices, for such purposes. 
of the arts, from coal tar. But besides these, | Since the war commenced, and turpentine has 
there are other useful products obtained from the | become so high in price, petroleum benzole has 
same source, and nove more so than the liquid | been used, to a large extent, as a substitute for 
benzole. Many persons have heard of it, have mixing with paints, and in the making of var- 
wondered what it was—whether solid, liquid or | vishes. [n England, it is used for scouring greasy 
gas ; or whether it grew upon a tree, or came up | wool in carpet manufactories. As it is a power- 
out of the caves of the earth like petroleum oil. | ful solvent of India rubber and gutta percha, it 
Benzole was first discovered by Prof. Faraday, | makes with them a very adhesive cement. 
many years ago, when experimenting with the By adding benzole cautiously to strong nitric 
condensed vapors of oil; but it derived its | acid, assisted by a gentle heat, a compound is 
name afterward by having been obtained in dis- | formed in the form of a yellow oil, which, when 
tilling benzoic acid with lime. Benzoie acid is |the mixture is diluted with water, sinks to the 
a product of the odorous gum-resin obtained | bottom of the vessel. This oil has a sweet taste, 
from the styrax benzoin of Sumatra and Borneo. ;and the odor of bitter almonds, is used in per- 
Benzole is a clear colorless liquid of a peculiar | fumery, and is sold under the name of the oil of 
ethereal, agreeable odor ; it boils at 168% Fah. ; | bitter almonds. 
Its specific gravity is 0-85, and it freezes at 32° | By combining nitro-benzole with hydrogen, 
Fah., and becomes a white crystalline mass. ‘aniline is furmed, which is the beautiful purple 
When solely obtained from benzoin, it was ‘and red colors that have lately been introduced 
very expensive ; but, in experimenting with cual , into the arts of dyeing and printing. As here- 
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tofore manufactured, such colors have been sub- 
ject to deterioration by fading when exposed to 
sunlight, but this defect, we have reason to be- 
lieve, has been surmounted. Several samples of 
fabrics colored with aniline products manu- 
factured in France, have lately been furnish- 
ed us for trial by exposure to solar light, and 
thus far the test has been favorable. 

Benzole is a carbide of hydrogen. It consists 
of twelve atoms of carbon and six of hydrogen. 
As a solvent, it is nearly similar to ether and 
alcohol, and it may be used as a substitute for 
these fluids. Many of the most beneficial im- 
provements that have been made in recent years, 
have been in reclaiming and applying to useful 
purposes things which were formerly held to 
be positively useless. This has been the case 
pre-eminently with such products as benzole. 
Scientific American. 

seen ieaidtincaaatons 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE CRAMMING SYSTEM. 
Your defence, my Lord Pam, of the system of Cram, 

Is of all we have met with the best; 

Yet to cram, after all, if things rightly we call, 

Is, to bolt what we cannot digest. 

Now, although any meat we thus rapidly eat 

May be better than simple starvation, 


You'll allow that our food does us ten times 
good 


When subjected to due mastication. 


A resemblance we find, betwixt body and mind, 
In this, as in some other matters ; 


And a wise man just looks to what’s read in our | 


books, 
As he does to what's put on our platters. 


Let us fancy the case, that a man for a place 
Was wanted by you, my Lord Russell— 

Not an everyday clerk, but a servant whose work 
Stood in need both of marrow and muscle ; 


Would it be a good plan, in selecting your man, 
To have dishes of beef, veal, and mutton, 

And to offer the prize, not to strength or to size, 
But to him who was most of a glutton? 


I suppose your tariff, beside mutton and beef, 
Would both poultry and pork introduce ; 

Ham and turkey you'd count at a given amount, 
And have so many marks fur a goose! 


But a whole tab/e @héte shovelled over the throat, 
Though the quantity reach a high figure, 
Might yet be put in—to a very bad skin— 
And impart neither valor nor vigor. 


So a man or a boy may a twelvemonth employ 
In reading, and writing, and learning 

A lot of fine things, about Egypt's old kings, 
That would show neither wit nor discerning. 


Where the Memory’s strong other parts may be 
wrong ; 


And if chiefly that talent you nourish, 
Can you hope that the Soul will assert her control, 
Or that Reason and Judgment will flourish? 


A child overfed with the wholesomest bread, 
Will have met not a boon but a curse ; 

And still less will it thrive, or at manhood arrive, 
If it’s once overlain by its Nurse. 


So a man’s mother-wit will not profit a bit 
If his teaching is huddled and hurried ; 

It will prostrate be laid, like the famed Roman Maid, 
Beneath her own ornaments buried. 

Besides, you must own ’tis not reading alone 
That will fit us for life and its labors ; 

We must have at command eye and ear, foot and 

hand, 

For serving the Queen or our neighbors. 

Then, Statesmen, look to it, and don't overdo it, 
Nor promote mere mechanical merit ; 

Try to find out the test which will get for us best 
Sense, diligence, talent, and spirit. 

es 


WHO IS MY BROTHER? 
BY T. C. UPHAM. 


Who is my brother? ‘Tis not merely he 
Who hung upon the same loved mother’s breast; 

3ut every one, whoever he may be, 
On whom the image of a mau’s impressed. 

True Christian sympathy was ne’er designed 
To be shut up within a narrow bound ; 

But sweeps abroad, and in its search to find 
Objects of mercy, goes the whole world round. 

| Tis like the sun, rejoicing east and west, 

Or beautiftl rainbow, bright from South to North; 
It has an angel's pinion, mounting forth 

O’er rocks and hills, and seas, to make man blessed, 
No matter what their color, name or place, 
It blesses all alike, the universal race. 


——__- +—~s10m- 
HINTS ON AGRICULTURE, 


The rule of every farm, 
unless in extraordinary sit 
uations of fertility, is to 
expend on it whatever is 
grown. Such a farm can- 
not be worn cut, but with 
decent management is con- 
stantly growing _ better. 
Countries which have the 
largest population, where 
agriculture is thoroughly 
practised, grow more and 
more productive. Belgium 
is the most thickly settled 
country in Europe ; it bas 
been cultivated like a gar 
den for centuries, and its 

yearly produce is constantly increasing. There 
is doubtless a limit to the possible production of 
a farm; but we doubt if it was ever reached. 
We think sixty bushels of wheat to an acre 4 
great yield, and so it is, compared with out 
average harvests of ten or fifteen ; but it is quite 
possible by high culture to raise one hundred 
bushels on an acre. Drilling saves two-thirds 
of the seed alone, and often increases by ou 
third the crop. The saving of the seed alone 
in one year, on a good sized farm, would pay for 
the machine. 

In broadcast sowing, some of the seed is buried 
too deeply ; some lies upon the surface ; here it 
it is crowded together; there it is separated too 
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widely! The drill places the seed just where 
it is wanted. The proper depth for wheat is 
from one to two inches. 
when wheat drilled in rows will be cultivated as 
carefully as corn, with an immense increase in 
its productiveness. 

Wherever land needs manuring, it pays to 
manure well. Suppose ten dollars’ worth of 
manure on an acre of land gives you a crop 
worth thirty dollars, and twenty dollars’ worth 
gives you a crop worth only forty dollars, you 
are still the gainer, and will be for years to 
come. 

A few bones at the roots of a fruit tree or 
grape-vine will supply it for a dozen years with 
just the nutriment it requires. No man, who 
has a farm or garden, should ever sell bones or 
ashes. Straw is worth more for manure than it 
ever brings when sold in market. 

Our farmers think they do very well to get 
ten dollars net profit from an acre of land; but 
it would be a poor acre of garden that did not 
pay a hundred, aud we have orchards that pay a 
thousand. There are pear trees that have paid 
a hundred dollars a year for several successive 
years. 

Every dollar of manure on a farm is better 
than five dollars in any bank or stock that we 
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The back yard, as well as the front, should be 
in good order. 

There should be dry paths, so that neither 
man nor woman need step in the mud to soil 
shoes and defile clean floors. 

If gravel or flagging cannot be had, let a 
carpenter make walks of plank. 

Provide a wood-house for neatness, comfort 
and economy. 

Provide a good frame for drying clothes, so 
that the line need not be stretched every wash- 
ing day from peach tree to hitching-post, from 
hitching-post to smoke house, from smoke house 
to gate frame, and from gate frame to the place 
of beginniog—with a forked stiek, board and 
pitchfork, here and there, to hold up the sag- 
ging line. 

Fill the wood. house with dry fuel and a supply 
of kindling wood—and the owner will never have 
to pass through a cold, smoky kitchen, nor eat 
sour and half-baked bread. 

Keep everything neat and clean about the 
barn-yard, stables, piggery, &c., so that the 
“fame thereof,” in the form of various odors, 
may not be wafted on the breeze to the house. 

Remewber the refining influence on a young 
family, of a neat garden, neat door-yard, hand- 
some blooming shrubbery; and the healthful- 


know of. It is a good stock that pays ten per! ness to the female members, of providing an 


cent. It must be a badiy managed farm where | o¢casional seat or arbor, where they may spend 
a deposit of manure will not pay three hundred ' g summer afternoon in sewing or study. 


per cent. 


A bed of muck or marl on a farm is better | 
than a gold mine, in the Jong run; when the! 
gold is exhausted that is the end of it; but the! 
enriched farm will pour out crops for a century. | 


When a fruit tree has exhausted its fruit- 
forming material, it must stop bearing. 


Try a) 


It is true that these comforts cannot all be 
enjoyed now in the depth of winter; but much 
may be done in the way of procuring them, or 
making preparation for them. Materials for 
fences may be provided; gravel or flagging 
drawn on sleds for walks; wood houses com- 
fortably filled ; rubbish either removed or avoid- 


load of muck, or ashes, bone dust, &c., dug in| ed; barns and barn yards put in good order, and 


from six to twelve feet from the trunk, and you 
will be satisfied. 

Every dead animal on a farm, which is not 
eaten as food, should be stored with loam, de- 
cayed leaves, old plaster, powdered charcoal, 
leached ashes, or other absorbents, so as to make 
a compost of manure that will be worth, ulti- 
mately, more than it would have sold for when 
living. 

The science of agriculture is to know how 
to convert the waste and apparently valueless 
matters around us into the richest and most 
Mmportant productions of life. The business of 
the farmer is one of the greatest dignity. It 


is : increase the beauty and fertility of the 
earth. 





HOME COMFORTS. 
Every farmer’s house should have around ita 
heat and tidy fence. 


Boards, hoops, barrels and boxes, should never 
be scattered over the yard. 





kept neat and exemplary; garden seats con- 
structed, and many other preparations made, 
which the farmer cannot think of stopping his 
summer work to attend to. 

Remember—the highest mark of civilization 
is attention to domestic comforts, domestic hap- 
piness, and to elevating the condition and cha- 
racter of the female members of the family.— 
Exchange pape r. 





TRIMMING TREES. 


The present is the proper season to attend to 
this work, before the sap begins to ascend from 
the roots to the trunk and limbs, and thus ensure 
a plentiful growth of shoots, and, consequently, 
an abundant foliage, which, as every housekeeper 
knows, is a very desirable thing around one’s 
dwelling during the sultry months of summer. 
Next. month (March) and April will do for 
preparing and planting out young trees, but 
the latter month is rather too late for trim- 
ming. 
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THE LAND CRAB. end of June. In August they begin to fatten, ’ 


and prepare for moulting, filling up their bur. 
These animals live not only in a kind of or-| rows with dry grass, leaves, and abundance of 
derly society in their retreats in the mountains, | other materials. When the proper period comes 
but regularly once a year march down to the sea-| each retires to his hole, shuts up the passage, 
side in a body of some millions ata time. As] and remains quite inactive till he gets rid of his 
they multiply in great numbers, they choose the | old shell, and is fully provided with a new one, 
months of April or May to begin their expedi-| How long they continue in this state is uncer. 
tion ; and then sally out from the stumps of hcl-| tain, but the shell is first observed to burst at 
low trees, from the clefts of rocks, and from the| the back and the sides, to give a passage to 
holes which they dig for themselves under the | the body, and the animal extracts its limbs from 
surface of the earth. At that time the whole|all the other parts gradually afterwards. At 
ground is covered with this band of adventurers ;| this time the flesh is in the richest state, and 
there is no setting down one’s foot without tread- | covered only with a tender membranous skin, 
ing upon them. The sea is their place of des-| variegated with a multitude of reddish veins; 
tination, and towhat they direct their march] but this hardens gradually and soon becomes a 
with right-lined “precision. No geometrician | perfect shell, like the former. It is, however, 
could send them to their destined station by a} remarkable that, during this change, there are 
shorter course; they neither turn to the right} some stony concretions always formed in the 
nor to the left, whatever obstacles intervene; | bag, which waste and dissolve as the creature 
and even if they meet with a house, they will| forms and perfects its new crust.—Brown's 
attempt to scale the walls to keep the unkroken | History of Jamaica. 
tenor of their way. But though this be the 
general order of their route, they upon other oc- 
casions are compelled to conform to the face of 
the country; and if it be intersected by rivers,| It is a very old-fashioned way of indicating 
they are seen to wind along the course of the| friendship. Jehu said to Jehonadab, “is thine 
streams. The procession sets forward from the | heart right as my heart is with thine heart? If 
mountains with the regularity of an army under | it be, give me thine hand.” It is not merelyan 
the guidance of an experienced commander. | old-fashioned custom ; it is a strictly natwral one, 
They are commonly divided into battalions, of | and, as usual in such cases, we may find a 
which the first consists of the strongest and | physiological reason, if we will only take the 
boldest males, that, like pioneers, march for-| pains to search for it. The animals cultivate 
ward to clear the route, and face the greatest | friendship by the sense of touch, as well as by 
dangers. The night is their chief time of pro-| the sense of smell, hearing, and sight; and for 
ceeding, but if it rains by day, they do not fail | this purpose they employ the most sensitive parts 
to profit by the occasion, and they continue to | of their bodies. They rub their noses together, 
move forward in their slow uniform manner. |or they lick one another with their tongues 
When the sun shines and is hot upon the sur- | Now, the hand is a part of the human body in 
face of the ground, they make a universal halt, | which the sense of touch is highly developed; 
and wait till the cool of the evening. When} and, after the manner of the animals, we not 
they are terrified, they march back in a confused | only like to see and hear our friends, (we do not 
disorderly manner, holding up their nippers, | usually smell them—though Isaac, when his 
with which they sometimes tear off a piece of | eyes were dim, resorted to this sense as a means 
the skin, and leave the weapon where they in- | of recognition,) we also touch them, and promote 
flicted the wound. the kindly feelings by the contact and reciprocal 
«When after a fatiguing march, and escaping | preseure of the sensitive hands. 
a thousand dangers—for they are sometimes three | Observe, too, how this principle is illustrated 
months in getting to the shore—they have ar- | by another of our modes of greeting. When we 
rived at their destined port, they prepare to cast | wish to determine whether a substance be per 
their spawn. For this purpose the crab has no | fectly smooth, and are not quite satisfied with 
sooner reached the shore than it eagerly goes to | the information conveyed by the fingers, we ap 
the edge of the water, and lets the waves wash | ply it to the lips, and rub it gently upon them. 
over its body two or three times to wash off the | We do so, because we know by experience that 
spawo. The eggs are hatched under the sand ; | the sense of touch is more actively developed in 
and soon after millions at a time of the new-born | the lips than in the hands. Accordingly, whet 
crabs are seen quitting the shore, and slowly | we wish to reciprocate the warmer feelings, We 
travelling up to the mountains.”—Deu Tertres, | are not content with the contact of the hands, 
He goes on to quote Brown’s History of|and we bring the lips into service. A shake 
Jamaica :—“The old crabs, having disbur-| of hands suffices for friendship, in undemom 
dened themselves (as above,) generally regain | strative England, at least; but a kiss is a token 
their habitations in the mountains by the latter | of a more tender affection — The Presbyterian, 
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WHY DO WE SHAKE HANDS? 
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FremaLe Postmasters.—There are four hundred 
and eleven female postmasters in the United States: 
Several of these have been retained in office for 
quite a long term of years, one having been ap- 
pointed in 1828, another in 1831, and others respec- 
tively in 1838, 1841, 1849, 1850 and 1853. The 411 


appointments are divided among the States as fol- 
lows :-— 


PRINTING ONE THOUSAND YEARS AGO. | 


An extraordinary discovery has been made of 
a press in India. When Warren Hastings was 
Governor-General of India, he observed that in 
the district of Benares, a little below the surface 
of the earth, is to be found a stratum of a kind of 





































: ; Pennsylvania 98 Kentucky 7 

fibrous woody substance, of various thicknesses, ennsy ’ entucky, 
in horizontal layers. Major Roebuck, informed on Me er adeialin ; 
of this, went out to a spot where an excavation | New York, 33 Vermont, 5 
had been made, displaying this singular pheno-| Maryland, 20 Florida, 4 
mena. North Carolina, 17 Tennessee, 4 
In digging somewhat deeper for the purpose core . en 
of further research, they Jaid open a vault which, — 10 Rhode Island, ; 
on examination, proved to be of some size, and, | Missouri, 10 Alabamayi 9 
to their astonishment, they found a kind of! Maine, 9 , Georgi 2 
printing press set up in the vault, and on it| Massachusetts, 9 Loui, 2 
movable types, placed as if ready for printing. meager? ‘ $ i Territory, ; 
Every inquiry was set on foot to ascertain the Minneseth, 8 Asknaane, i 
probable period at which such an instrument) South Carolina, 8 Kansas, 1 
could have been placed there. For it was evi-| Wisconsin, 8 niin 
dently not of modern origin, and, from all the Total, 4ll 


Major could collect, it appeared probable that 
the press had remained there in the state in 
which it was found for at least one thousand 
years. We believe the worthy Major, on his 
return to England, presented one of the Jearned 
associations with a memoir containing many 
curious speculations on the subject. Paper we 
know'to have been manufactured in the East 
many centuries before we had any knowledge of 
it, and we have many reasons to think that the 
Chinese had been acquainted with the mode of 
printing they now employ many years before 
Faust and Guttenburg invented it in Europe. 
It certainly does no credit to the inventive genius 
of the Romans to know that, while they ap- 
proached so near as to engrave in a style not to 
be equalled in the present ge on gems and 
stones, and, of course, the taking impressions of 
them, they should have remained ignorant of 
the art which has bestowed so many blessings 


on mankind.— American Presbyterian and Gen- 
esee Evangelist. 


How to Cur Grass with A Piece or Iron.—Draw 
with a pencil on paper, any pattern to which you 
would have the glass conform; place the pattern 
under the glass, holding both together in the left 
hand, (for the glass must not rest on any plain sur- 
face,) then take a common spike, or some similar 
piece of iron, heat the point of it to redness, and ap- 
ply it to the edge of the glass; draw the iron slowly 
over the glass, tracing the pattern, and clink in the 
glass will follow at the distance of about half an 
inch, in every direction, according to the motion of 
the iron. It may sometimes be found requisite, 
however, especially in forming corners, to apply a wet 
finger to the opposite side of the glass. Tumblers 
and other glasses may be cut or divided very fanci- 
fully, by similar means. The iron must be reheated 
as often as the crevice in the glass ceases to flow.— 
Scientific American. 


FOREIGN. 


BLEACHING Racs For Paper.—When colored rags 
are employed for making paper, they are washed and 
reduced to pulp, then bleached with chlorine liquor. 
T. Gray, of Wandsworth, England states in a patent 
which he has received, that when colored rags are 
subjected to the action of dilute muriatic acid for 
several hours in a vat, before being placed in the 
bleaching liquor, in the usual way, that a superior 
bleaching effect will be insured. 





ITEMS. 


ee Extent or THE GuLF Stream.—The Swedish Gov- 
ernment last year sent a scientific expedition to 
Spitzbergen. Ithas just returned to Troruss, whence 
it started, after having accomplished its mission very 
satisfactorily, in spite of the rigor of the weather. 
The old maps have been corrected ; fresh ports have 
been discovered and numerous experiments made, 
which have thrown fresh light on meteorology and 
natural history. It has been ascertained that animal 
and vegetable life exist in the sea at the depth of 
2500 yards, and that the great current of the Atlantic 
ocean, known by the name of the Gulf Stream, reaches 
as far as the coast of Spitzbergen, pieces of broken 
wood, bottles, &c , having been found there, 


Sea Birps.—The question is often asked, where 
do sea birds obtain fresh water to slake their thirst ? 
But we have never seen it satisfactorily answered till 
a few days ago, An old skipper, with whom we 
Were conversing on the subject, said that he had fre- 
quently seen these birds at sea, far from any land 
that could furnish them with water, hovering round 
and under a storm cloud, clattering like ducks on a 
hot day at a pond, and drinking in the drops of rain 
ag they fell. They will smell a rain squall at one 
hundred miles, or even further off, and scud for it 
with almost inconceivable swiftness. How long sea 
birds can exist without water is only a matter of con- 
Jecture; but probably their powers of enduring thirst 
are increased by habit, and possibly they can go with- 


out for many days, if not for several weeks.—Scienti- 


To the Dutch the ladies of all nations are indebt- 
fic Ameriéan, 


ed for the invention of the thimble. The Dutch 
achieved this invention about the year 1690. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr axp Meat.—The foreign advices by the 
Niagara has had no perceptible effect upon bread- 
stuffs. The market is steady ; 800 bbls. sold at $6 75 
a $6 00 for extra family ; $5 62 a SS 75 for extra. 
Sales to retailers and bakers, from $5 25 to $537 for 
superfine; $5 56 a $575 for extras; $5 81 a $6 12 
for extr: family, and $6 25 a $7 00 for ues lots— 
according to quality. Rye Flour is worth $3 50, 
and Pennsylvania Corn Meal $3 per bbl. Last sale 
of Brandywine at $3 12}. 

Grain.—Sales of W at at $1 33 a $1 34 for Penn- 
sylvania red, and $1 37 a $1 45 for white. Sales of 
Pennsylvania Rye a "13 cents, in lots. Corn is 
quiet. Sales of yellow at 56 a 56}c. afloat. Oats are 
quiet at 38 a 39c., weight for prime Pennsylvania. 
New York Barley 85 cents, and Pennsylvania 75 
cents. 

Sreps.—Cloverseed is very quiet, at $3 50 a $4 37 
per 64 pounds. Tim@thy is quoted at $2 per bushel. 
Flaxseed is worth $210. 


sie ATTENTION of those desiring publicity to 
their profession or business, is called to the an- 
nexed prices for advertisements in this paper: 
For one square of ten lines or less— 

For one insertion.,.........00..- o 

NO SOOT OIE 6 osesescs <ccisseecsensucsonschaseess 00 

1 month, 50 

2 50 

00 


50 


00 1 


Address the Publisher, 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 south 6th street, Philadelphia. 





PUBLIC SALE of Shade 
Flowering Sbrubs, Fruit Trees, Vines, 
Roots, &c., suitable for Lawns, Cemeteries, Parks, 
Avenues, Orchards, Gardens, Hedges, Wind-breaks, 
and stock for nurserymen, dealers and landscape 
gardeners. Commencing at 1 P. M., on Second-day, 
10th of 3d mo. next, at Evergreen Nursery, Wood- 
bury, N. J. 

2d mo. 22d—3t. 

\CHOOL BOOKS. —A levee assortment of Scnoo. 
\) Books and Stationary on hand and for sale at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 

Cap and Letter paper, from $1.50 to 3.00 per ream. 

Lead Pencils, from 12 to 50 cts. per dozen. 

Wrapping paper, from 30 cts to $1.50 per ream. 

Good Inks, suitable for Schools, 37 cts. and up- 
wards per dozen bottles. 

Steel Pens, good article, from 50 cts. to $1.00 
gross. 

Slates, from 50 cts. to $1.62 per dozen. 

Also a large stock of the School Books generally 
in use. 


Evergreens, 


a. 
Trees, 


DAVID J. GRISCOM. 


per 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Bookseller, Publisher and Stationer, 
Nos, 17 and 19S. 6th st., Phila. 





SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 
A taining the following numbers to complete his 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 
Vol. IL.—1, 2, 3, 4, 50. 
“  IV.—16, 17, 20. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NDERTAKING —Wa. Heacocx, General Fur. 
Ue. nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
hiladelphia. 

"abe. FurnNITURE made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired, 

Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 

1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY, 
I Cuartes H. Marort takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, 2 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 2 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Bixping 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 
Book anp JoB Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 
The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished witha Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 
Bookbinder and Publiser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—1lyr. 


77) an! Malin F tn P01 Guile 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30, 186!—ly. 


M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
\\ and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. ‘Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. 3 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 a. 


‘RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and oer 
k Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 





Hats made te 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chastnut Sts., 
Amos J. MIcHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 





